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“It is a duty we owe to-God, as the fountain and author of all truth, who is Truth itself, and 
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Tus Resurrection oF Jesus 
Curist. 


Ir it were asserted that a peculiar 
event occurred at some distant place, 
every man woukd admit that those 
who were present at the exact time of 
its alleged occurrence would be the 
most competent judges of the authen- 
ticity of the assertion. Whatever 
might be the inferences respecting 
the story, common sense would spon- 
taneously ascertain the testimony of 
those who were on the spot, who had 
the attestations of their senses, and 
who would, therefore, be radically ac- 
quainted with the fact or the falsehood. 
This mode, indeed, must exclude the 
possibility of deception by the simpli- 
city and severity of its test. The evi- 
dence required to substantiate the 
event, being that of the senses, could 
not deceive were it publicly present- 
ed ; while the absence of the visible 
proof of an event which must be visible 
if it occurred, would, by every law 
of moral necessity, provoke contradic- 
tion, and be branded with falsehood. 
But, did the alleged event in reality 
occur, its truth would be enforced by 
two species of testimony, which may 
be described as positive or direct, and 
negative or implied. The former 
includes the absolute assertion of a 
Vou. I—No. XVI. 





given fact, and the latter an absence 
of the denial or disproof of that which 
is asserted. A proposition supported 
by this species of evidence must be 
regarded as having its validity estab- 
lished. If any man declared in the 
presence of others, that he beheld an 
object, they would deny or affirm, as 
impressed by the fact, and dissent 
would be the more certain if they 
happened to have a morbid dislike to 
that which was asserted. But if the 
existence of the object were thus as- 
serted, and not contradieted, espe- 
cially when contradiction would have 
been particularly agreeable to those 
who disliked it, the fact of its exis- 
tence would be established by the 
positive affirmation of the one party, 
and tacit acknowledgment of the 
other. 

Now if these principles be applic- 
ableto the Resurrection of JesusChrist: 
if that event, implying sensible evi- 
dence, which a multitude beheld, or 
of which they were well assured ; if 
against the assertion of its occurrence 
a numerous body of exasperated men 
would have brought a converse testi- 
mony, could they have substantiated 
its validity; if, at the time that thie 
event was published, it was never dis- 
proved or denied ; if the positive de- 
claration of the event was thus com 
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firmed by the silence of those who 
were disposed to contradict and re- 
fute it; if teatimony be thus afforded 
from the only known and irrefragable 
sources from which it could proceed: 
must we not conclude that the Resur- 
rection of Christ has every possible au- 
thentication of which it can admit, and 
that as an irrefragable evidence of the 
Christian Religion it cannot be de- 
nied? We proceed further to ex- 
amine this position more in detail. 

That Jesus Christ was crucified in 
the reign of Tiberius, is a truth his- 
torically attested, and incapable of 
being refuted; and that his Resur- 
rection occurred as he predicted it, 
and that he afterwards appeared se- 
veral times to many persons by whom 
he was previously known, is asserted 
in the Gospel. Now the credibility 
of this assertion requires that it should 
have been made immediately after the 
alleged event of the Resurrection ; that 
the fact should have been publicly 
avowed, and that no contradiction, no 
opposing evidence should have been 
adduced at that time, when its fulse- 
hood might, with ease and certainty, 
have been ascertained and exposed. 

There is every conceivable reason 
that the report of the Resurrection 
should have been published at the im- 
mediate period of its alleged occur- 
rence, as such a proceeding is equally 
compatible with the truth or assumed 
falsehood of the whole affair. If Jesus 
Christ had declared that he should be 
crucified, and that he should rise 
again on the third day, those whom 
he had convinced by truth, or deceiv- 
ed by imposture; those who believed 
his assertions, or knew his dishonesty, 
would alike be certain either to de- 
clare his real Resurrection when it oc- 
curred, or to publish a fictitious his- 
tory of a false one which never oc- 
curred at all, 

If Jesus Christ in reality arose, the 
first impulse of his disciples, on ascer- 
taining the fact, would be to declare 
it with all the publicity which they 
could possibly command. The at- 





testation of their faith, the vindication 
of their adopted religion, the implied 
condemnation of the sanguinary Jews, 
indeed, every motive and impulse by 
which humanity can be actuated, 
would impel them to the immediate 
disclosure of such a momentous event. 
It has been remarked by Johnson, that 
mankind have a common inclination 
to declare that by which surprise and 
attention will be excited; and the 
truth of the observation needs not 
to be demonstrated. To suppose, 
therefore, that the Resurrection was 
true, yet unproclaimed, that >it was 
known, yet undivulged, would require 
more credibility than the most cre- 
dulous ever displayed. Truth would 
stimulate to publicity, and a restric. 
tion of such intelligence be morally 
impossible. 

Nor would the supposed imposture 
of such an affair produce a difference 
of more immediate result. As a re- 
surrection’ from the grave was pre- 
dicted, it was necessary and advisable 
that its occurrence should be feigned. 
Impostors' wonld not forget to at+ 
tempt the specious accomplishment 
of a singular prediction, nor the fie- 
titious exhibition of an evidence which, 
if proved, must go far to effect what 
machination intended. Necessity and 
interest would operate to produce an 
immediate publication of the untrue 
event, though the proof would be 
absent. 

The certainty of an immediate pub- 
lication of the real or alleged event 
of the Resurrection, is hence abun- 
dantly eertain. Truth and imposture 
would be alike urged to publicity. 
We find accordingly that about two 
years after the death of Jesus Christ 
the Gospel of Matthew was written, 
and that it refers to events which 
were generally known, and which 
must have had a previous oral publi- 
city, if not a written record, from the 
reasons which we have adduced. That 
the narrative, the character, and re- 
surrection of Jesus had an early 
currency, is an established fact. 
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But though there was this early noto- 
riety given to the alleged facts of the 
Gospel; though they were spread 
with the utmost velocity among the 
people where the events were said to 
have occurred; though they’ were re-= 
corded in'a written document which 
was given to the world; though all 
these circumstances occurred, yet, at 
this period, was there no contradiction 
ever given, no evidence produced 
against the alleged Resurrection. 
Now an allegation sustained by tes- 
timony, and uncontradicted by facts, 
is at least probably true. But, in 
this case, the silence of adverse testi- 
mony amounts to more than negative 
evidence, because there was a variety 
of circumstances which tended to ex- 
cite that testimony, could its validity 
have beenestablished. The event was 
not one of common character or con- 
temptible implications. The Jews 
had crucified a man who alleged that 
he was the Messiah predicted in their 
Scriptures. The demonstrated false- 
hood of this position was that alone 
which ‘could justify the crucifixion 
which he endured, and nothing could 
afford a more palpable demonstration 
of his imposture than his not rising 
from the grave, in the way which he 
had foretold. To detect imposition 
or failure in this grand criterion of 
the Redeemer’s veracity, must na- 
turally and necessarily have been the 
desire and determination of the Jews. 
Their’credit, their freedom from re- 
proach, the stability of their own ex- 
istence as a selected people, depended 
on the issue of this momentous scru- 
tiny. If therefore they did not con- 
tradict a public assertion ; if they did 
not place on record a declaration of 
the falsehood of the allegations of the 
disciples; and if they did not demon- 
strate it by incontestable proof, there is 
butone legitimate inference,—that the 
opposing testimony was beyond their 
power of subversion, and that such 
attempt would have only multiplied 
that authenticity which they endeavor- 
ed to conceal. The Jews never did of- 
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fer any formal disproof of the Resur-» 
rection of Jesus. Their Talmudical 
writings afford no evidence against his- 
alleged acts, but confess ‘his miracles’ 
while they revile his character ; though 
had any protest been publicly made 
against the Resurrection by thie Jews, 
it would have ‘been recorded in the 
documents which ’ Pilate kept, ‘and’ 
they might have appealed’ to it, as 
the early christians did, to the Acta 
Pilati, for the attestation of what they 
réported, , , ' 

But independent of the silence of’ 
the Jews, which amounts to an ac- 
knowledgment of the reality of the’ 
Resurrection, Joseplius asserts the’ 
fact as an indisputable reality: and 
we do not find, among’ the several’ 
learned and acute antagonists which 
Christianity had to-contend with in its 
earliest ages, that this reality was ever 
denied or questioned. The Resurrec- 
tion, therefore, stands uncontradicted 
by those who had every imaginable 
facility to ascertain and detect a false- 
hood, were it such, which must have 
been a matter of public knowledge 
and approbation. 

We leave this subject, from its many 
evidences and its importance, to the 
next number. We have, however, 
laid down those criteria by which false- 
hood must be detected or truth asver- 


tained. 
(To be continued.] 





NARRATIVE OF AN ATHEIST. 
{Continued from p, 230,] 


“Wuen I last left my readers, it was 
midnight on the ocean, no cloud ob- 
scured the brilliance of the heavens, 
and scarce a breeze ruffled the briny 
surface, or whispered through the rig- 
ging. It was one of those scenes 
when tranquillity becomes, aa it were, 
personified, and every influence seems 
to lull the soul to composure and re- 
flection. At this period, contem- 
plative philosophy appears all that is 
requisite to convince the mind of an 
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existing God. Night especially dis- | 
closes a multitude of worlds which 
are invisible by day, and in the hour 
of stillness the power of God is de- 
clared by a host of brilliant lumina- 
ries, which owe their existence to his 
almighty fiat. I know the grades of 
scepticism, and the gloomy arguments 
of the atheist, I have been fortified by 
doubt, and sustained by disbelief, but 
never did I wander in the night, when 
God writes his name in the starry fir- 
mameut, without feeling that my 
creed, sustained by a thousand ar- 
guments, was overcome by the simple 
voice of nature. Philosophers have 
argued ayainst innate ideas, and have 
endeavoured to make all our notions 
arise from sense and experience ; but 
there seems a divine afHatus poured on 
the mind, when gazing on the loveli- 
ness of the universe, to convince, from 
intuitive perceptions, a spontaneous 
unconsciousness, that a Supreme Be- 
ing is the cause of all. Call this 
imagination, call it the delusion of 
fancy, or the result of credulity, it is 
a first fact which mankind universally 
acknowledge, and which evinces the 
original reception of an adequate as- 
sertion, 

** But I must return to my narrative, 
and notice a circumstance by which 
my reflections on atheism were, for a 
time, interrupted. On board the ves- 
sel were one hundred and fifty con- 
victs, among whom were some of the 
most desperate and abandoned charac- 
ters. Guilt is rendered obdurate by 
associating with guilt, and our prisons 
have ever appeared to me academies 
of crime—the finishing-schools of 
villany. We had a very peaceable 
voyage, and no austerity was indulged 
towards the criminals on board, while 
their decorous behaviour had procur- 
ed them many indulgences which they 
had no right to expect. But amidst 
all this seeming security, we were 
thrown into agitation by a rebellion of 
the convicts. They made a desperate 
effort to subdue the men and the sol- 
diers, and had we not received a short 





previous intimation, the whole ship’s’ 
company would have been sacrificed 
by these sanguinary and determined 
villains. Compunction led one of the 
conspirators to divulge the intentions 
of his associates, but he had scarcely 
declared the secret when an attack on 
the guard was commenced. We were 
instantly armed, and after a desperate 
resistance the convicts were subdued, 
but not till many lives had been saeri- 
ficed. 

‘“*T had now a fresh opportunity of 
remarking the character,;of my athe~ 
istical friend. He was courageous 
and collected during the whole affair, 
although our peril was alarming and 
obvious, and in two instances. did he 
spare those who had deliberately at- 
tempted his destruction. Tranquillity 
was again restored, the guards were 
doubled, and successful rebellion ren- 
dered impossible. In subsequently 
reviewing this occurrence, admiration 
for my friend hada powerful predomi- 
nance, for I had singled him as the 
object of remark during the conflict, 
I connected his valour with his doce 
trine, and saw the one as the result of 
the other. I did not indeed regard 
his denial of God as the source of 
courage, but I inferred that the fre- 
quent exercise of his mind, on so aw- 
ful a subject had induced a moral 
firmness which peril could not agitate. 
Principle seemed the cause of action, 
and I did not imagine that between 
physical and moral courage a differ- 
ence eixsted. This circumstance, 
however, renewed my good opinion, 


‘and rendered me more susceptible 


of the poison which he proved deter- 
mined to administer to my mind. 
“Our nocturnal conversations were 
renewed; but for a long period I 
seemed to refute his atheistical doc- 
trines. It does not require much skill 
to evince the necessity of a First 
Cause, and while attempting such a 
demonstration, the mind is sustained 
and invigorated by the satisfaction 
which the believed existence of an 
infinitely wise and good Being so 
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naturally inspires. But doubt had 
been engendered, and it made dread- 
ful ravages in an intellect which had 
not been matured by previous reflec- 
tion. Thad had some vague suspicions 
of the Christian Revelation, and these 
were gradually confirmed into entire 
disbelief : and whenever the Word of 
God is renounced,—when it is rejected 
by a process of specious reasoning,— 
the mind ‘becomes as a storm-driven 
vessel, without rudder, and at the 
mercy of the blast. 

** But my mentor did not wish me to 
take my creed from him alone, nor 
trust my decision to the power of his 
own arguments. He lent me books 
in which human reason, or rather in- 
sanity, was trimmed out in the glare of 
false logic and groundless ridicule. 
The scepticism of Hume, the pre- 
tended candour and attempted acute- 
ness of Paine, the half-infidelity of 
Chubb and Collins, were presented as 
unanswerable and philosophical ob- 
jectors to Revelation. My reading, 
and doubts, and comparisons, the in- 
firmities I detected in these great 
writers, and the omissions which J 
thought myself on many occasions 
able to supply, began to delude me 
in the belief of self-importance. Pride, 
I believe, is the general seed-ground 
of Infidelity ; and as it assumes that 
man is independent of the very power 
by which humanity is sustained, and 
applies the gratulations of vanity, it 
makes the heart an easy prey to every 
species of falsehood. 

**T believe that I acted as most Infi- 
dels, for although my resistance was 
directed against the Bible: though its 
authenticity was the constant subjeet 
of my logical opposition, it was the 
book which I never consulted ; and 
since I had been illuminated by ‘ phi- 
losophy,’ a reference to the object of 
suspicion itself was deemed perfectly 
useless. Icannot here refrain from 
making aremark on the proper way of 
perusing the Scriptures, which, under 
any assumption, are at least wonder- 
ful. I would recommend that they 
should be regarded first as a history, 
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which is of greater known antiquity 
than any other; that they relate things 
from which a moral may be inferred ; 
that they contain precepts of the ut- 
most purity and force , and that they 
do profess to be given by the inspira- 
tion of God. All these considerations 
are, however, negatived by the pre- 
judication of Infidels, which has the 
single object of making all appear 
false which they assert or contain. 

“Here we were speedily relieved of 
our cargo of depravity, and the leisure 
I obtained was devoted to reading all 
the books which had a tendency to 
confirm my infidel opinions. I needed 
much to support my inferences, from 
which I confess that I never, in the 
course of my experience, derived any 
solid comfort. Constant resistance 
is the lot of the irreligious, and re- 
sistance is incompatible with tran- 
quillity and happiness. 

“At this period I conceived my- 
self to be a consistent and rational 
Deist ; Ebegan to form my own moral 
code, and to make those resolutions 
by which my after life was to be guided. 
Time elapsed, and in this state of mind 
I entered our destined port. My 
subsequent progress and adventures 


will be detailed in another paper.” 
[To be continued.} 





Tue Existence or A Gop DE- 
DUCED FROM THE ADAPTATIONS 
or NATURE TO THE ENDS OF 
Human Art AND INTELLIGENCE. 


An organizing force is necessarily im- 
plied in the idea of combining and 
modifying the primitive particles of 
matter into the complex forms which 
fill the material universe around us ; 
—without such a force, ewisting in 
continued power of action, not en 
animal, plant, or chrystal, could be 
formed or perpetuated, and all the 
beautiful and the useful would sink 
into chaos and confusion. The laws 
of affinity and equilibrium, afford no 
arguinent against this propositions 
for this very balance which they! ef- 
fect, could not exist without the con 
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stant presence of a power or force 
certainly not self-existent in the ma- 
terial forms and objects on which it 
acts; for the very notion of attraction 
(in which is also included the notion 
of gravitation) and of repulsion, pre- 
supposes the continued exertion of 
power or force. Though a ball be 
arrested in its descent towards the 
earth’s centre, it still retains a con- 
tinued power or force, independant of 
the pressure of the atmosphere, im- 
pelling it thither ; which force we call 
gravitation. In the development of 
a seed froin its first germination, a 
continued force is undoubtedly ex- 
cited, according to determined laws 
and circumstances which in nowise 
invalidate the fact of the existence of 
sucha force. By the activity of this 
force, under these circumstances, 
—which themselves display infinite 
intelligence and wisdom in_ the 
order of their contrivance, and thie 
beauty, varying itself in modes of 
diurnal novelty, which they are the 
occasion of displaying ;—by the ac- 
tivity of this force, so modified, the 
seed developes the rudimental plant, 
and is made to assume and appro- 
priate those substances which build 
up the growing plant, and which are 
modified by this power into the pe- 
culiar forms of beauty and utility, 
which it is destined to display. 

Matter, intrinsically inert, is inca- 
pable of originating or perpetuating a 
force like this, which claims an intel- 
ligent cause, in order to account for 
its existence and application ! 

But not only in the plastic forms 
of nature, in her own domain, and in 
the grand and varied circle of her ac- 
tivities, is the hand of the Divine Being 
made evident; itis also seen in the 
wonderful adaptation of natural pro- 
ducts to the circumstance of foreseen 
high cultivation and profound appli- 
cation of the intellectual energies of 
man, as formed and adapted by the 
same great Artilicer. 

Shaped into use, and ornament, and 
beauty, each substance of material 
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nature, displays a wondrous fitness for 
the purposes and wants of man which 
the intelligence of man is formed to 
supply by suitable adaptations, That 
man should be gifted with a faculty 
to enjoy innumerable objects of taste, 
convenience, and beauty, and that the 
combinations of material forms which 
exist in nature, should be so exactly 
suited to his active skill and in- 
genuity in their actual production, 
surely affords the most transparent 
proof that could be desired of infinite 
prescience in the adaptation of out- 
ward things to the condition of man, 
which an unceasing power is engaged 
in upholding. The whole range of 
human art may be called upon to il- 
lustrate this proposition. 

It is impossible to cast one’s eye 
upon the gilded ball and cross of our 
metropolitan cathedral, its gigantic 
dome and structure, without being 
impressed with the, happy harmony 
of art and nature, and with the wis- 
dom. which has established this har- 
mony. Regarding the beauty and 
utility of this truly, astonishing har- 
mony, (not the less astonishing be- 
cause so few reflect on its nature and 
cause,) it is, for instance, a wondrous 
proof of the wisdom and contrivance 
of an Almighty Being, that material 
combinations, —whether effected by 
the medium -of nature alone, or of 
nature in conjunction with art,—such 
as those of stone, silk, and gold, 
should be so eminently adapted to 
delight the eye and inspire the imagie 
nation in their application by man to 
the purposes of grandeur, beauty, and 
utility. Itis, indeed, self-evident that 
the fitness of the modifications of 
natural forms and substances to de- 
velop utility and beauty in art, affords 
a sublimer proof of creative .power 
from an intelligent cause than could 
have been supplied by the whole out- 
ward creation, if man be not included. 
From the diamond on the queen’s 
crown to the needle of the sempstress, 
every thing is pregnant with the wis- 
dom of the adaptations of utility and 
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beauty, which are the work of an Al- 
mighty intelligence. The gigantic 
power of steam owes its origin to 
laws which this intelligence has esta- 
blished and upholds, and man after 
all is but.a journeyman, a labourer, 
in this wide field of wonders. | All his 
inventions are present beforehand in 
the constituted order of nature—of 
the plastic elements. that surround 
liim—which are formed in apposition 
with the intelligence of his mind 
which he derives from the same Great 
Cause ! 

But the wisdom which points toa 
first and infinite cause, stops not here, 
In the investigation of this subject we 
tread in a path of wonders. Not only 
is the constitution and course of nature 
or the objects. of material creation 
which surround us, in strict analogy 
with the perceptive faculties of the 
human mind; but such is the order 
established by Divine Wisdom that 
nature is made the medium of drawing 
gradually forth, in freedom, into a 
ripe and full development, these intel- 
lectual and moral powers of man, in 
a manner worthy of infinite wisdom 
in its design. Manis not a man at 
once, as a brute is a brute. Nature, 
in her restricted bounds, rudely and 
wildly responds to the wants of man, 
and chiefly to his mere animal neces- 
sities, until her plastic forces and 
forms become acted upon by the re- 
fined activities of human intelligence. 
United with these, she puts on modes 
like new creations, awakening the 
soul to new sympathies, and Jeading 
the iatellect to new and unknown re- 
gions of truth; where, like the aston- 
ished discoverer of some new world, 
it stands amazed with wonder and de- 
light. What is nature in the hand of 
savage man?—what is she not in the 
hand of civilized man?, To him she 
appears in the ‘wisdom of her multi- 
plied adaptations and the exquisite co- 
ordination of parts by which a grand 
unity is ultimately developed. To him 
her varied works appeal, as the being 
for whom and on account of whom 
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they exist. For what would these 
works be without him—what but wis- 
dom in vain exerted! . To him nature 
becomes the scope and cause of 
thought, reflects her wonders on his 
conscious soul, bright with the ra- 
diance of intelligence to view and to 
appreciate her lesson, which shews 
him, in ten thousand ways—there is a 
Gop! From her his busy mind forms 
to itself reflections deep and almost 
infinite, and travels through a path 
mysterious, to its ultimate greatness 
and perception. How many are the 
images of truth and sentiment which 
nature ‘becomes the mediuin of im- 
parting, in that successive and myste- 
rious formation of the heart and in- 
tellect which is the end and circum. 
stance of man? To his mind she 
teeins with strong and morally pow- 
erful allusions to himself. The in- 
dolence and sensual apathy of the vul- 
ture or the swine; the sly, keen, rest- 
less, active, and ferocious cunning of 
the fox; the magnanimous self-pos- 
session of the lion; the fierce cruelty 
of the tiger; the hungry rapacity of 
the wolf; the patient abstinence of 
the camel; the blind and irrational 
perseverance of the leming; the cau- 
tious industry of the beaver; the rest- 
less and antick revelry of the monkey; 
the sedate quick-sighted intelligence 
of the elephant ;—all these are but 
images of human sentiment, which 
extract perception of itself from na- 
ture’s vast labyrinth, too plain to be 
mistaken. How beautifully do her 
laws exercise those powers of ingenu- 
ity in man which are expressly formed 
to investigate and comprehend them, 
and thus contribute to raise him, by 
their medium, to the rank of a nobly 
rational, a freely intellectual being,— 
so free, that with all this aid and ap- 
pliance from Divine Wisdom, man 
seems as if the sole constructor of his 
own acquired intelligence. Is there 
no wisdom in the formation of the 
human intellect by such means? And 
if there is, to whom shall we attribute 


it but to him “‘ in whom we live, and 
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move, and have our being”! Let us 
then, as the only rationally intelligent 
of his creatures, with these evidences 
before us, shrink from a denial of the 
existence of Him “ who is, who was, 
and who is to come, the Almighty.” 
Let us not immerse ourselves in mere 
nature, in the delusions of mere out- 
ward sense, but, on the contrary, let 
us make that noble use of sensual 
faculty for which it was mercifully 
given,—do that which man alone in 
the creation is responsible for doing 
—‘look from nature up to nature’s 
God!’ 

J.0.F, 





Testimony or Rousseau TO THE 
Cuaracter oF Jesus Curist. 


Wuar prepossession, what blindness 
must it be to compare (Soerates) the 
son of Sophronicus to (Jesus) the son 
of Mary! What an infinite dispropor- 
tion is there between them! Socrates, 
dying without pain or ignominy, easi- 
ly supported his character to the last; 
and if his death, however easy, had not 
crowned his life, it might have been 
doubted whether Socrates, with all his 
wisdom, was any thing more than a 
vain sophist. He invented, it is said, 
the theory of morals. Others, how- 
ever, had before put them in practice; 
he had only to say, therefore, what 
they had done, and to reduce their ex- 
amples to precept.—But where could 
Jesus learn among his competitors, 
that pure and sublime morality, of 
which he only has given us both pre- 
cept and example ?—The death of So- 


erates, peaceably philosophising with | 


his friends, appears the most agree- 
able that could be wished for; that of 
Jesus, expiring in the midst of agonis- 
ing pains, abused, insulted, and ac- 
cused by a whole nation, is the most 
horrible that could be feared. So- 
erates, in reeeiving the cup of poison, 
blessed the weeping executioner who 
administered it; but Jesus, in the 
midst of exeruciating tortures, prayed 
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for his merciless tormentors. Yes! if 
the life and death of Socrates were 
those of a sage, the life and death of 
Jesus were those of a God. Shall we 
suppose the evangelical history a mere 
fiction? Indeed, my friend, it bears 
not the marks of fiction; on the con- 
trary, the history of Socrates, which 
nobody presumes to doubt, is not so 
well attested as that of Jesus Christ. 
Such a supposition, in fact, only shifts 
the difficulty, without obviating it: it 
is more inconceivable, that a number 
of persons should agree to write such 
a history, than that one only should 
furnish the subject of it. The Jewish 
authors were incapable of the diction 
and strangers to the morality contain- 
ed in the Gospel, the marks of whose 
truth are so striking and inimitable, 
that the inventor would be a more 
astonishing charaeter than the hero. 


Tue Immurtasriity ofr THE Worp' 
oF Gop. 


Tue perpetuity of the Word of God 
is another demonstrative proof of the 
authenticity of Christianity. ‘‘ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away (says the 
Saviour) but my words shall not pass 
away.”* This memorable saying, it 
will be recollected, was uttered when 
the destruction of the temple and city 
of Jerusalem was foretold. Yes, whilst 
Jerusalem yet existed in all its pristine 
splendour—whilst peace and tranquil- 
lity still reigned throughout all Judea 
—did Jesus prognosticate the destruc- 
tion of that celebrated city, and the 
annihilation of the most splendid of 
all the sanctuaries of the East :. and be- 
fore the century had elapsed the pro- 
phecy of the Messiah was terribly ful- 
friled. Phe armies of Rome destroyed 
Jerusalem in the most bloody war, 
and not a stone was left upon ano- 
ther that was not thrown downt 
Jerusalem is, at the present day, a 
city in the desert, far distant from 





* Luke xxi. 33. + Matt. xxiv. 2. 
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its ancient site, in which it could never 
be rebuilt, on account of the frequent 
earthquakes which interrupted the 
opérations of the builders. The Jew- 
ish people (as foretold) are dispersed 
over all the four quarters of the world, 
a terrible monument of the past; for 
no other peeple in the records of his- 
tory have been visited with such a 
fate. 

Though the earth at this time was 
inhabited by millions of people, the 
name of Jesus was comparatively but 
little known : it is true a few persons 
of lowly birth and destitute of hearn- 
ing, had associated themselves with 
him, and were attached to ‘him with 
the sincerest and most affectionate 
regards. Who then would have ima- 
gined that a period would arrive 
when these very disciples, rejected 
and despised as they were, would 
have been envied by kings and po- 
tentates of the earth? —when the 
most powerful would descend from 
their thrones and bend the knee at the 
name of Jesus; when whole armies, 
which, with a conquering power, tra- 
versed the world, would fall prostrate 
in the dust in adoration of his name ! 

The Word of Jesus has been ful- 
filled, and still is fulfilling: and 
though after his death and resur- 
rection, but few comparatively re- 
mained of the thousands who once 
hailed him as their Messiah, and 
sung hosannas to his name, yet 
these few still coalesced, and wait- 
ed for the fulfilment of his pro- 
mises, knowing that heaven and earth 
would pass away, but the words of 
Christ would remain to eternity. 
And the word of Jesus was fulfilled. 
Courage was given to the pusillani- 
mous, strength to the weak, the wis- 
dom of God to the ignorant, whilst 
they were together in prayer, at the 
Pentecost, although they were not 
entirely divested of fear from the 
persecution of the Jews. The dis- 
ciples, however, unintimidated, went 
on preaching to the astonished people, 
the destination and doctrine of Jesus, 
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and three thousand of those who on 
that day heard the Gospel, were bap- 
tized, sold their property, and mu- 
tually supported each other in the 
accomplishment of the great work. 

New difficulties and opposition, 
however, broke out, which threaten- 
ed to annihilate the whole system of 
Christianity. The apostles were still 
very weak when the rage of the Jews 
broke out afresh against them, in 
order that the law of Moses might 
not be destroyed by the new doe- 
trine. The populace were roused to 
the utmost rage; Stephen was stoned 
to death—but all was in vain, the 
Word of Jesus conquered, for it was 
to last to eternity. 

But the revilers of Religion, and 
the Sceptics arose, who from folly 
or presumption, dared to undertake 
the fruitless task of shaking the doc- 
trines of Jesus, and undermining the 
foundation of the Christian Religion : 
their rash and inconsiderate under- 
takings awakened the zeal of Chris- 
tian sages—that which before was ob- 
sculre, was now rendered clear—that 
which before was lightly spoken of, 
was now considered with seriousness 
and profundity, and ultimately con- 
firmed to the satisfavtion of every un- 
prejudiced mind. A thousand doubts 
arose and again disappeared; and 
thousands of those who made a mock- 
ery of Religion, are, with their wild 
and incoherent illusions, forgotten ; 
but the Word of God still lasts, and 
the doctrine of Jesus stands unshaken 
and immovable. 

Thus has the prophecy of Jesus, 
during the course of nearly 2000 
years, been fulfilled; innumerable 
cities, innumerable villages, innumer- 
able kingdoms, innumerable  sys- 
tems and opinions have vanished, - 
but the Word of God remains: and 
let the Infidel rear his head—the Scep- 
tic raise his doubts, and disseminate 
his false doctrines, yet, when their pig- 
my efforts are forgotten, will the words 
of Jehovah have eternal duration. 

Surrey, Sept. 15, G. 
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Tue Rey. Dr. Hutt, 
At St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 


Dr. Hull delivered a Discourse, on Sua- 
day morning last, from Romans xiv. 17: 
“The kingdom of God is not meat and 
ériuk; but righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” The Rev. Gen- 
tleman commenced by observing, that in 
our contemplation of religious subjects it 
should always be remembered that on all 
upon which salvation reallydepended,there 
could be no positive or material difference 
among Christians; and that all things 
which related to the more minute charac- 
ter and progress of religion should be so 
expressed as not to call forth the angry 
feelings of any who might differ with us 
in opinion. The apostle had found diffi- 
culty in reconciling the conflicts of opinion 
in his time. The Jews were attached to 
outward forms, while others were distin- 
guished for putting them out of Chris- 
tianity altogether, St. Paul shewed the 
fallacy of this, and urged the necessity 
of all men submitting to Christ; and as 
all men had not alike capacites for deduc- 
ing truth, it was a duty of charity tomake 
every allowance for difference of opinion : 
“for the kingdom of God was not meat 
and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” It did not 
consist in vutward ceremonies, but in 
having real Christianity rooted in the 
heart. 

It was then remarked by Dr. Hull, that 
Christians in general, seemed to rely too 
much on the observance of outward cere- 
monies for obtaining the favour of God. 
There was, indeed, a necessity for out- 
ward as well as inward religion; but 
some took merit for the observance of the 
mere external rituals. The Scribes and 
Pharisees were perfect pictures of external 
observances in all religious ceremonies. 
But our blessed Lord never meant this 
to be the substance of his religion. The 
object of his precepts was to make men 
humble and devout, and to engage {the 
heart in holiness and purification. The 
Rey. Gentleman then alluded to the just 
views of the Established Church, Though 
she had certain rituals, her articles and 
formulas were not to be considered as 
binding on the hearts and conscience of 
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all, None, we were assured, would be 
conderned who believed on Jesus Christ: 
and though many seceded from the Es- 
tablished pale, it would be highly im- 
proper to say that they were thence de- 
prived of the henefits of religion. If men 
considered the real nature of Christianity, 
and imbibed its practical influence, it 
would prevent them from indulging in 
any such uncharitable estimations of 
others. We were bound not to sow the 
seeds of division, but to hasten and look 
forward to the time when difference 
should cease, error be corrected, and per- 
fect unity prevail. 

In reference to the nature of the Reli- 
gion which Christ taught, the Rev. Gen- 
tleman observed, that the apostle spoke of 
righteousness. Righteousness was an es- 
sential quality of the Christian character, 
and was illustrated by the exampie of 
Christ himself, who had the appellation 
of the Righteous given him in several 
parts of the Scriptures. Many made 
righteousness to consist of that self-morti- 
fication and austerity which were painful 
to human nature. But this was erro- 
neous ; for the intended effect of religion 
was to make us like God, Were we asked, 
how then could that be accomplished ? 
We might answer, by patience, self-de- 
nial, and the aid of the grace of God; but 
not by gloomy severity, Some, indeed, 
supposed it to be obtained by faith alone; 
but though every grace was a gift from 
God, to expect it as a gift only was vain. 
Righteousness must therefore be sought 
after, and be prized, and what we pos- 
sessed we must endeavour to increase. 
If so much stress, however, were laid on 
the necessity of righteousness, it might be 
inquired whether the doctrine of human 
merit were not countenanced. No: ac- 
tive righteousness was necessary, but not 
meritorious; and had it not been ne- 
cessary it would not have been so fre- 
quently inculcated asa principle of Chris- 
tian duty. The fear of the imputation 
of self-righteousness had a tendency to 
prevent the improvement of moral virtue, 
personal sobriety, and to magnify mere 
faith as alone sufficient for human sal- 
vation, 

The preacher then remarked, that the 
kingdom of heaven was represented as 
peace, This declaration of the text in- 
culcated that peaceableness of deport- 
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ment which bespake the heart under the 
practical guidance of religion. The mind 
of man naturally entertained evil passions, 
and indulged wicked impulses; but it was 
different when under the influence of the 
Gospel: all was then contentment and 
tranquillity. The kingdom, or the reli- 
gion of Christ, was also joy. The Chris- 
tian had no melancholy forebodings of 
evil, and his blessings were increased by 
their being regarded as givenand secured 
by Providence. It was much to be re- 
gretted, that many declared that there 
was ho religion without austerity, Self- 
denial was obviously required, but did 
not of necessity make religion melan- 
choly.. Religion could not make men 
miserable ; but misery arose from the 
want of it. Self-denial, as a means of 
subduing those influences which obstruct- 
ed the progress of religion, was there- 
fore a matter of joy rather than sorrow, 
The Rev. Gentleman then remarked on 
theinsufliciency of man’s powerto procure 
his own redemption from evil, and that 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, without 
man’s co-operating aid, was also nagatory, 
Grace was never so employed as to de- 
stroy free-agency. ‘No argument could 
ever reason us out of our feeling, and we 
felt that we were free-agents, It was 
not necessary that we should be able to 
distinguish the operation of God from 
the good tendencies which we might feel. 
United with our concurring dispositions, 
grace was intended to give a detinite ac- 
complishment to religious purpose. We 
were to have joy in the Holy Ghost, from 
the assurance that it would work with 
us, . There were some who imagined that 
religion might be confined to a theory, 
and that it might be too much regarded 
and injure men in their worldly interest, 
as though we. could be rendered worse 
by doing our duty. But true religion 
was so interwoven with every affair of 
practical life, that .eyery social duty 
might be rendered religious, and pleas- 
ing, in the sight of God, We should re- 
member that, Christ encouraged us to 
humility, and to east out, selfrighteous- 
ness.. We should remember the Jove and 
presence of God,,who.required no more 
than we could perform, and who, if we 
approached with sincerity, would so help 
us, that when the world beheld our right- 
eousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
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Ghost, they would ‘be: ready to exclaim, 
“Happy is the people that is in such a 
condition, happy is the people whose 
God is the Lord.” 





Tue Rev. Mr. SHEPHERD. 
St. James's Chapel, Pentonville. 


On Sunday evening, the Rev. Mr. Shep- 
herd delivered a Sermon from Zechariah 
ix.9: “Rejoice, greatly, O daughter of 
Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem : 
behold thy King cometh untv thee; he is 
just, and having salvation; lowly, and 
riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the 
foal of an ass.”. This prophecy was ful- 
filled when our Lord entered into Jeru- 
salem. His life was now drawing to its 
conclusion, and as be was declared to be 
a King, some might have expected that 
a display of royal splendour would have 
occurred at, his entrance into Jerusaiem, 
But his entry was very far removed from 
earthly grandeur, Yet something more 
than a human impression was made on 
the beholders; for the multitude who 
followed him, actuated by a mighty im- 
pulse, spread. their garments before him, 
strewed his path with boughs, and cried, 
* Hosanna to the son of David! blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord; .hosanna in the highest!’ The 
prophet, foreknowing and reflecting on 
the prospective advent of Jesus Christ, 
uttered the words in the text, which 
would now afford us comfort, although 
we did not behold them actually fulfilled. 
Mr. Shepherd then proposed to divide his 
subject into the coming and the character 
of Christ, 

The coming of Jesus Christ was a cause 
of joy; but who were called on to rejoice? 
Not. the profligate and abandoned; not 
the warldly and rapacious ; and as for the 
proud scribes and. pharisees, they trusted 
in themselves, and spurned the conso- 
lations, of the Redeemer. But it was to 
the, daughter, of Zion;—to the humble 
penitent, that this coming was a source of 
rejoieing, and, happiness, The office of 
Christ was that of aking, When a king 
came to a people, it was generally a mat- 
ter.of. joy, as was most probably felt at 
the.present.occasion: but anearthly king, 
atthe most, could. only protectand enlarge 
the temporal welfare of his people, with 
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whatever outward grandeur he might ap- 
pear. But it was different in the case of 
Jesus. He came to give spiritual bless- 
ings and grandeur; and hence it was 
emphatically declared by Jeremiah, that 
he should be calied Jehovah our Righ- 
teousness. He came to establish righ- 
teousness; and so impressed with his 
character was the Roman governor, that 
though ordering his crucifixion, he wrote 
the inscription, “‘ The King of the Jews.” 
The Rev, Gentleman then examined the 
nature of the kingdom over which Christ 
was asserted to reign. His kingdom was 
not of this world—it came not by observ- 
ation—for the kingdom of heaven was 
within us. Nothing was refused to the 
magnificence of an earthly monarch. But 
let us observe the manner in which Jesus 
Christ, the long predicted, the long hoped 
for Prophet and King, entered Jerusa- 
Jem. Worldly men might treat it with 
indifference, the philosopher might smile, 
and the Infidel scoff; and very much in- 
deed without reason, But what a mys- 
tery of love that Jesus Christ should con- 
deseend to come down among rebellion 
and depravity for the most gracious pur- 
pose! His first coming was mysterious ; 
but he had another coming when he en- 
tered the heart of his creatures at the 
present day. When he first came to the 
heart, we, like Herod, might be troubled 
and indignant: but when his spiritual 
weapons had conquered our evil propen- 
sities, that coming must be accounted 
a source of joy. 

But what was the character of the King 
who was thus declared tocome? He was 
Jowly and just. This was the first quali- 
fication that should constitute an earthly 
monarch. The utmost we could expect 
from a temporal king was, that he should 
administer the laws; and it was a grate- 
ful reflection that we now had a monarch 
who would, and whose deportment had 
bespoken him to be removed from arro- 
gant pride. But in what a lofty sense 
was Christ just! He had no taint of ori- 
ginal sin; he was the Lamb without spot. 
This spirit was given in such abundance 
to him, that he had no unholy thought, 
nor did he indulge an angry spirit in those 
instances were he was said to be angry; 
anger was excited by abandoned wicked- 
ness, and was even then mingled with the 
most touching compassion. He was 
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holy, though charged and surrounded 
with sin: and it was remarkable that 
Pilate and the centurian were deeply 
impressed with his innocence. By such 
a life and character he had wrought out 
a meritorious obedience which was made 
over to us. 

In the next character, described in the 
text, he was represented as their protector 
and salvation. It was a part of an 
earthly monarch’s duty to protect his 
subjects: allegiance and protection were 
the conventional terms of the political 
compact. His present majesty would no 
doubt protect his subjects. But how su- 
perior was the protection of Christ! He 
brought salvation,—the very name, Jesus, 
signified that he should save his people 
from their sins, In him we had the king to 
subdue and govern our evils, a prophet 
to teach, and a priest to offer the atone- 
ment. There was no sin from which he 
could not deliver,—no danger whieh he 
could not controul. When Peter was 
sinking, he reproved but did not let him 
perish; and when implored by the woman 
of Canaan to heal her daughter, he with- 
held compliance only till she had mani- 
fested her faith, and her daughter was 
made whole from that hour. If he had 
thus power in saving or curing bodily 
diseases, had he not a similar power over 
those of the mind? If he could cause 
temporal joy, he also possessed the means 
of effecting salvation. He was holy,— 
and his entrance into Jerusalem on an 
ass was intended to signify his peculiar 
humility. He cast out no petition which 
the humble presented, and not even an 
archangel dared to intercept those sup- 
plications which arose from contrite 
hearts. He had, indeed, described him- 
self not only as receiving, but inviting his 
people to approach. “He stood at the 
door and knocked,” by providential cir- 
cumstarices, and by the influence of his 
spirit. He woutd receive sinners; and 
with what tenderness was described the 
return of the prodigal son, who was 
seen afar off, and who was not allowed 
to declare all his emotions of penitence 
before forgiveness was pronounced, trans- 
gression forgotten, the robe brought forth, 
and the feast prepared. When the proud- 
hearted were humbled by calamity, and 
the worldly felt bereft of a friend, then 
would God look on them with attracting 
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mercy, and give that consolation which 
man could never bestow or elsewhere 
find. When Jesus contemplated Jeru- 
salem from the Mount of Olives, and 
knew the fate he was about to endure, he 
might have invoked God to open. his 
vengeance on that wicked city. But he 
wept over it, as he foresaw and declared 
its coming destruction. Could we then 
go too far in saying that Christ could 
never forget a sinner, when he thus shed 
tears over the desolations of sin? Who 
could there be, then, who must not rejoice 
in Christ? If a fortune were left, or a 
party were to be visited, how would the 
eye beam with hope and happiness! But 
if we thus rejoiced at a temporal good, how 
much more so should we at the prospect 
of that salvation and felicity which Jesus 
offered and secured! If we did not, the 
previous invitations, the tender persua- 
sions, and the earnest admonitions of the 
Monarch would but increase the gloom of 
our condemnation. Those who died with- 
out hearing of the Gospel would be ina 
preferable state to those who had resisted 
its precepts or reviled its authority. In 
the Revelation it was declared that ** the 
chief captains and the mighty ” called on 
the mountains to fall upon them. He 
who was the Lamb now, would be the lion 
then, and tear to pieces bis enemies. We 
had abundant cause to rejoice in Christ. 
Whatever our corruption or guilt, he had 
the power of delivery and release. We 
had not a high-priest who did not sym- 
pathize. How ought we, therefore, to 
urge others to apply to Christ, and to set 
a higher and more practical value on his 
blessings ourselves, so that our fellow- 
creatures seeing our good works might 
glorify our Father who is in heaven! 





REVIEW. 





The Entire Works of the Rev. Robert 
Hall, Vol. Ill. Holdsworth & Ball, 


We have already introduced to our 
readers the first. volume of this excellent 
edition of Mr, Hall’s works. The present 
contains his political tracts. Mr. Hall’s 
sentiments on civil and religious freedom 
were of the most enlarged and liberal cha- 
racter ; and it is, therefore, not surprising 
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that they should have excited the re- 
proach of those who imagine that one 
portion of mankind is born for the pur- 
pose of domineering over the other. That 
in thespheres of religion politics should be 
kept generally distinct, we fully believe, 
and it is certainly not desirable that the 
ministers of the Gospel should be im- 
mersed in secularities. But there are 
occasions on which religion must be vin- 
dicated from the imputation of affording 
sanction to civil injustice and tyranny, 
and displayed as a system which does not 
require the abrogation. of natural right. 
They are not the friends of Christian- 
ity who attempt to make it the shelter 
of political abuses: and Mr. Hall has 
nobly illustrated this general position. 
When a mind deeply imbued with piety, 
glowing for the interests of religion, 
and invested with all the power of elo- 
quence and argument, engages in politi- 
cal discussion, we expect to find truth 
moderated by charity, and liberty pre- 
served from licentiousness ; and none can 
be disappointed ‘in the political produc- 
tions of Robert Hall, He was a Chris- 
tian patriot: and we trust that the pre- 
sent volume will be extensively perused, 
and convince those who may doubt the 
truth that “Christianity is consistent with 
a love of freedom.” Dr. Gregory, ina 
note, thus mentions the sentiments of Mr. 
Hall, and vindicates him from the charge 
which has been brought against him, for 
being too much engaged in political dis- 
cussions. After alluding to the period 
of public excitement, when his defence of 
the liberty of the Press first appeared, 
the editor remarks : 


“In such a season of violent excitement, 
when upright men of every shade of opinion 
thought the most valuable principles at stake, 
no wonder that heats and animosities pre- 
vailed, and that all expressed themselves 
with vehemence,—often with acerbity. Mr. 
Hall, then under thirty years of age, was of 
too ardent and generous a spirit to be quies- 
cent in that signal .crisis of. public affairs. 
He discharged what, in the exigency, ap- 
peared to him an imperious duty, and then 
remained silent, until, after an interval of 
many years, at the entreaty ef his friends, 
he broke the silence in a brief effort of self- 
defence against anonymous misrepresentation, 
For some years, indeed, so great was his in- 
difference to political concerns, that he 
scarcely ever read a newspaper, or did more 
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in conversation than advert for a moment, 
if at all, to public measures. — His political 
principles, however, remained the , same 
through life; with those simple modifica- 
tions which the lapse of time and the occur- 
rence of new events, were calculated to pro- 
duce in the breast of a considerate man. 
Though he thought them important, he uni- 
formly regarded them as subordinate to 
others. He cherished with delight the an- 
ticipations of a new and better order of 
things amongst mankind; but he looked 
mainly for the realizing of his hopes to the 
operation of a higher class of principles than 
the polities of this world can supply,— 
principles of heavenly origin, which, flowing 
from Religious Truth, and acting at once 
upon the spiritual part of our nature, change 
and improve the mass of society by trans- 
forming the characters of the men who com- 


pose it.” 


—— -—_ 


Selections from the Works of Archbishop 
Leighton ; towhich is prefiveda Sketch 
of his Life. By the Rev. W. WiLson, 
D.D. Holdsworth and Ball. 


THESE selections are very judiciously 
made. Of short pieces illustrative of dif- 
ferent religious subjects ‘and states, the 
utility must. be obvious: they impress 
memory without fatiguing attention. 
Leighton holds .adeserved reputation in 
the Christian world, and the usefulness of 
his writings will no doubt be extended by 
the present little volume. Mr, Wilson 
thus very justly characterizes Leighton’s 
mind ; 


“To a clear and comprehensive view of 
the ‘Gospel of the grace of God,’ he united 
a distinct perception of the nature and cha- 


racter of spiritual life; an intimate acquaint- | 


ance with the impediments and trials, espe- 
cially of a spiritual nature, to be expected in 
the progress of it; and a happy experience 
of the power and influence of divine truth,” 





POETRY. 





To a Woopen Fire. 


Bury on, burn on, thou crackling fire, 
Assume a still more briiliant glow ; 

I like to see thy sparks aspire, 

And shed their brightness as they go. 
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Yet while their radiance illumes 
My little hearth with fitful ray, 
The parent of those sparks consumes, 
And moulders rapidly away. 


O thus, of specious hopes that burn, 
Or wish that reason should restrain ; 
A lesson here the heart may learn, 
Nor deem the sparks have flash’d in vain. 


How oft some hypothetic good 
Illusive brilliance will display, 
While life, as that consuming wood, 

Is pass’d in vanity away. 


Yet, while each glitt’ring hope sheds light, 
And worldly joys their charms display, - 

Behold, in silence comes that night 
Which terminates our mortal day. 


O while the radiant hours remain 
Which God for man’s probation gave, 
May He the holy hopes sustain, 
Which soar beyond the dreary grave. 
x 





A Hymn. 
By a Young Lady. 


Great Source of Life! Eternal Love, 
In whom all beings live and move; 

Prostrate to Thee, I make my prayer, 
O! deign my suppliant voice to hear. 


Fountain of Light! Eternal Truth! 
Illume my inexperienced youth, 

That when its transient scenes are past 
Joys may succeed: which ever last. 


Rescue, O Power Divine! my soul 
From errror’s gloom and sin’s control ; 
My Bethlem Star may wisdom be 
To guide me, Lord of life, to Thee. 

K. 
I. R. 








REPERTORY OF FACTS, 


Observations, and Intelligence. 





THE FAULTS OF OTHERS, 


CHARITY does not require of us that we 
should not see the faults of others, but 
that we should avoid all needless and vo- 
luntary observing them; and that we 
should not be blind to their good qualities 
when we are so sharp-sighted to their bad 
ones — Fenelon. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE MAS8CU- 
LINE AND FEMININE MIND. 


Ir appears that the mind in each sex has 
some natural kind of bias, which consti- 
tutes a distinction of character, and that 
the happiness of both depends, in a great 
measure, on the preservation and observ- 
ation of this distinction. For were would 
be the superior pleasure and satisfaction 
resulting from mixed conversation, if this 
difference were abolished? If the quali- 
ties of both were invariably and exactly 
the same, no benefit or entertainment 
would arise from the tedious and insipid 
uniformity of such an intercourse ; where- 
as considerable advantages are reaped 
from a select society of both sexes. The 
rough angles and asperities of male man- 
ners are imperceptibly filed, and gra- 
dually worn smooth by thep olishing of 
female conversation, and the refining of 
female taste; while the ideas of women 
acquire strength and solidity, by their 
associating with sensible, intelligent, and 
judicious men.— Hannah Moore. 


EXPANSION OF KNOWLEDGE IN A 
FUTURE STATE. 

IF it be a necessary imperfection of hu- 
man nature, that, whilst we remain in 
this mortal condition, the soul being con- 
fined to the dark prison of the body, is ca- 
pable but of a dim knowledge; so much 
the greater value we ought to have for 
Christian Religion, since by its means, 
and by no other without it, we may attain 
a_ condition, wherein, as our nature will 
otherwise be highly blessed and advanced, 
so our faculties will be elevated and en- 
larged, and probably made thereby ca- 
pable of attaining degrees and kinds of 
knowledge, to which we are here but 
strangers, — Boyle. 


TRANSMISSION OF LIGHT, 


Ir we consider the vast distances at which 
luminous bodies, particularly the fixed 
stars, are visible, without any intermission 
of time or space, we must be convinced 
that the particles of light (if such they 
are) must be numerous beyond concep- 
tion: a number that must rapidly di- 
minish the luminous body if they were 
not exceedingly small; and therefore 
their diameters are supposed to be no 
more than the million of a millionth part 
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of an inch. Whether such particles as 
these, wheu acting singly, could excite 
any sensation in the eye, seems very 
doubtful ; but even if this be admitted, 
there is not. the least probability that 
these detached particles, in dispersing 
to the distance of thirty-two million of 
million of miles, the supposed distance of 
some of the nearest fixed stars, or those 
which are reflected from remote planets, 
would preserve such a uniformity of dis- 
tances among themselves, as to leave no 
sensible vacancy either of time or space. 
As to the quantity of matter which would 
be wasted by such an emanation from 
great bodies, such as the sun and fixed 
stars, this might never, perhaps, be per- 
ceived; but let us consider it with respect 
to small bodies. Ila order to account for 
the vast expansion of light, it has been 
computed that a septillion of particles fly 
from the blaze of a candle in a second of 
time. Now supposing these particles to 
be no larger than the above-mentioned 
size, the quantity emitted every second 
would amount to no less than a million 
of cubie inches! From whence is this 
prodigious quantity of matter derived ? 
So small a quantity of candle as one ounce, 
will burn two hours; it therefore loses in 
weight, in one second, no more than the 
four hundred and fiftieth part of a dram ; 
and this mostly, if not all, in smoke and 
vapour. Thus it is evident, that light 
is not only emitted from, but. is created 
in the lumivous body; and, therefore, 
cannot consist of any substance per se, 
but of a modification, or vibration of 
some element, already extended through. 
out the universe. —J/unt. 


SYMPATHETIC BENEVOLENCE, 
HE is a barbarian, and deserves not to be 
called a man,who can look on the sorrow 
of his fellow-creatures without drawing 
out bis soul unto them, and wishing, at 
least, that it were in the power of his hand 
to help them. Surely earth would be a 
heaven to that man who could go about 
from place to place scattering happiness 
wheresoever he came, thongh it were only 
the body that he were capable of reliev- 
ing, and though he could impart nothing 
better than the happiness of a mortal life. 
But the happiness rises, in proportion to 
the nature and degree of the good which 
he imparts.— Doddridge. 
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NUTRITION OF THE BODY. 


Tue food follows the course of the throat 
tillit is received into the stomach; a mem- 
branous bag, in which is secreted a fluid 
called the gastric juice, by the action of 
which upon the food digestion is perform- 
ed. When we have too long abstained 
from eating, the gastric juice, stimulating 
the nervous coat of the stomach, occasivns 
the sensation of hunger. The stomach is 
continually in motion by the contraction 
of its fibres from above downwards, so that 
its cavity is straightened ; the lower ter- 
mination rises towards the middle, and the 
whole is equally contracted. The ali- 
ment, prevented from returning into the 
throat by means of a valve covering the 
upper orifice of the stomach, readily 
passes through the inferior opening or 
pylorus into the intestinal canal, which is 
properly a continuation of the stomach. 
This canal is subject to a constant motion, 
called the peristaltic motion, by means of 
which the whole alimentary mass is com- 
pletely agitated. By the preceding oper- 
ations, the aliment is reduced to a pulpy 
mass, which passes slowly through the in- 
testines by means of their vermicular 
motion; and is there mixed with the bile, 
which is secreted by the liver, and stimu- 
lates the intestines to act. In each intes- 
tine are discovered the orifices of very fine 
vessels, called lacteals. The whitest and 
purest part of the alimentary mass passes 
through these, and is conveyed by them 
intoa larger vessel, which passes from the 
abdomen through the chest, and termin- 
ates in the veins. The white colour of the 
chyle is then lost among the blood, and it 
is no longer distinguished from that fluid; 
and thus prepared and pertected, it is con- 
veyed by numerous canals to every part 
of the body, to which it imparts life and 
nourishment.— Sturm. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Ir will be perceived by the alteration in our 
sub-title, that the Curistian’s MAGAZINE 
is now incorporated with the Anti-INFIDEL; 
and as our work will circulate among a new 
class of readers, it is desirable that they 
should be apprized of its design and charac- 
ter. The title declares its main object to be 
the refutation of Infidelity, and the proof and 
illustration of religious truth. A portion of 
the work is therefore devoted to a general 
investigation of the historical and other evi- 





dences of Christianity, and to an exposure of 
the sophistry by which Revelation is now so 
frequently attacked. But as continued ar- 
guments on one subject would weary the at- 
tention, lighter matter is introduced in bio- 
graphical or other subjects, which have never- 
theless, a bearing on the question of religiou. 
Practical essays give another feature of va- 
riety to the character of the work ; and it is 
almost needless to add that they are based on 
Christian principles. The Pulpit Observer 
supplies the reader with comments of living 
divines on various texts.of Scripture. The 
sermons are reported in a condensed shape, 
but every essential part is carefully retained. 
The Review department is designed to afford 
a view of religious and literary publications, 
in which independent and conscientious 
remarks are offered. A brief space is al- 
lotted to original and selected Poetry, a 
preference being given to the former. The 
last portion of the work is a Repertory of 
Facts, Observations, and Intelligence, which 
is so comprehensive in its character as to 
admit every species of anecdote, remark, and 
useful knowledge. 

It will hence be perceived that the features 
of the Christian’s Magazine are retained in 
the Anti-Infidel, and added to others of a 
more original character: and we trust that 
the work is so designed as to admit of all 
that is useful and interesting in such a publi- 
cation. Its principles are essentially catholic 
and independent. It is unconnected with 
party, and its object is to be useful to all, to 
extend truth, and expose falsehood. Gentle- 
men, professionally engaged in literary pur- 
suits, contribute to the pages of the Anti- 
Infidel, which we trust will continue to merit 
the approbation which has been already be- 
stowed on our humble but zealous exertions. 

We earnestly solicit the aid of every de- 
nomination of Christians; for whatever may 
be their minor differences, they must all 
surely agree that Infidelity must be opposed 
if the preservation and extension of Christi- 
anity be desirable. 





Norices To CorresPONDENTS. 

We shall probably notice the subject sug+ 
gested by 7. W. 

To the Proprietors of The Pulpit the 
Editor of The Anti-Infidel begs to present 
his acknowledgment for the handsome man- 
ner in which they pleased to reprint Dr. 
Booker’s Sermon. 


London:— Sold by W Simexin & R. Mar. 
SHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate St., 
where Commmunications to the Editor may 
be addressed: Sold also by G. Wicurman, 
Paternoster Row ; T. Gairrrrus, Welling. 
ton Street, Strand; andall other Booksellers, 














